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his feelings, Ms opinions are transformed from the lifeless
shape of didactic truths, into living shapes that address facul-
ties far finer than the understanding.

The gifts by which such transformation is effected, the gift
of pure, ardent, tender sensibility, joined to those of fancy
and imagination, are perhaps not wholly denied to any man
endowed with the power of reason 5 possessed in various de-
grees of strength, they add to the products of mere intellect
corresponding tints of new attractiveness; in a degree great
enough to be remarkable they constitute a poet.    Of this pecu-
liar faculty how much had fallen to Schiller's lot, we need not
attempt too minutely to explain.   Without injuring his repu-
tation, it may be admitted that, in general, his works exhibit
rather extraordinary strength than extraordinary fineness or
versatility.   His power of dramatic imitation is perhaps never
of the very highest, the Shakspearean kind; and in its best
state, it is farther limited to a certain range of characters.    It
is with the grave, the earnest, the exalted, the affectionate, tlie
mournful, that he succeeds: he is not destitute of humor, as
his Wallenstein's Camp will show, but neither is he rich in it;
and for sprightly ridicule in any of its forms he has seldom
shown either taste or talent.   Chance principally made tlie
drama his department; he might have shone equally in many
others.   The vigorous and copious invention, the knowledge of
life, of men and things, displayed in his theatrical pieces, miglxt
have been available in very different pursuits; frequently tlie
charm of his works has little to distinguish it from the charm
of intellectual and moral force in general; it is often the capa-
cious thought, the vivid imagery, the impetuous feeling of tne
orator, rather than the wild pathos and capricious enchantment
of the poet.   Yet that he was capable of rising to the loftiest
regions of poetry, no reader of his Maid of Orleans, his char-
acter of Thekla, or many other of his pieces, will hesitate to
grant.   Sometimes we suspect that it is the very grandeur of
Ms general powers which prevents us from exclusively admiring
his poetic genius. We are not lulled by the syren song of poetry,
because her melodies are blended with the clearer, manlier
tones of serious reason, and of honest though exalted feeling.